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Resting on the assertion that there is less criticism 
of the federal role in education in Australia than in the U«S«, this 
paper attempts to identify the structures and practices associated 
with this less negative viev and to determine if they., are 
transferal^^e to the 0«S. The first sectl&n provides a contextual 
comparison- for national "education activities in the U.S. and 
Australli^ focusing specifically on similarities and differences 
between the^two countries. The second reviews the develdpment of 
Commonwealth^ inv.olv^ment in educational policy in Australia and 
describes the important characteristics of Commonwealth educntio^ 
programs. The third identifies the' major Issues of program 
implementation ""in the public school sector that were raised in 
interviews with Commonwealth and state education officials. The 
fourth section draws on this discussion to assess the implications of 
the Australian approach for educational policy in the U.S. The first 
suggestion elicited from the Australian experience is the 
-desirability "of consolidating the large number of u^S. federally 
funded programs and of focusing on a few major priorities. The 
Aujstr.alian experience also suggests greater devolution to the state, 
le'vel^of authority for Implementation in an effort to minimize 
federal' regulations and requirements. Use of a^ school^based policy is 
also suggested. (Author/JM) 
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During the past fifteen years, the national governments in the U.S. and Australia 
have significantly increase the scope of their involvement in elementary and secondary 
^chool finance, this change in roles has occurred in systems where State governments are 
constitutionally assigned the responsibility for education and where States — and in the 
U.S., local education agencies (LEAs) — have traditionally played m^jor roles in shaping 
educational policy. The purposes of national involvement have been quite similar. 
Primary concern has been with equalizing educational op^i^rtuj^ for special needs 
populations such as the economically disadvantaged, the handicapped, and non-English 
speaking children. Other cona»rns have been the improvement of educational practice, 
development of professional staff, and the opening up of educational systems through , 
increased parental and community participation in educational decision-making and 
invotegment in school affairs. ^ 

^ Despite these similarities, several years of experien<j.e with increased national^ 
activity in education suggests that .the current status of Federal-State relations is quite 
different in the two countries. Interviews with Commonwealtlf, State and private , 
education officials in Australia indicate that criticism of the role of the national 
government— and particularly the Schools Commission which administers Commonwealth 
specific purpose grants— is not absent in that country* Yet it is far less prevalent than it 
is m the U.S. and, in general, is Umit^d to issues which are endemic in a federal system in 
which different governmental levels are responsible to different constituencies. It also 
tends to be more ideological, rather than substantive in tone, focusing primarily on the 
broad issue of States* rights. The little substantivS criticism is directed more at specific 

♦My irapi^essions of Australia are based on observations and interviews during a three-week 
visit in November and December, ,1980. I met with policy and program staff from jthe 
Schools Commission, the Commonwealth Department of Education and State Education 
Departments in four State capitals — Sydney in N6w South Wales, Adelaide in South 
Australia, Hobart in Tasmania, and Melbourne in Victoria — and -the Australian Capital 
Territory (ACT)* I also met with officials of the Catholic Education Offices in each of the 
four States, the nati<»ial teachers* union, and the private schools organization* in Victoria, 
and collected numerous documents, reports and books on Australian education. 



financial concerns such as the defledtion of State budgetary' priorities, rather than on 
problems of program operation and administratjon, - * 

This asse^ment of the differences-'in perceptions of the national government's role 
in elementary and seconcjary education in the U*S* arid Australia leads to two important 
quest iOTS* What structures and practices are ^ociated with a generally less negative 
view of the Commonwealth role in Australia? To what extent are^ these structures and 
practices transferrable generally to other national settings, and particularly to the U.S*? 

JO 

This paper will e xamine th e Commonwealth programs in order to identify factprs 
which appear to make the system more. "workabl^" than its American counterpart. It is 
organized into four sections. The first section provides a contextual comparison for 
national education activities in the U.S. and Aiistralia, focusing specifically on similarities 
and differences between the two countries. The second reviews the development ^f 
Commonwealth involvement in educational pQlicy in Australiaand describ^ the important 
characteristics of Commonwealth education programs. The^ third identifies the major 
issues of program implementation Tn the public school sector raised in the interviews with 
Commonwealth and State education officials. (Commonwealth activities in the private 
sector will be addressed in a separate paper.) The fourth section draws on ^this discussion 
to assess the implications of the- Australian approach to issues in elementary and 
secondary education for naticniaf education policy in the U.S. • . 
The U.S ^ and Australia; A Contextual Comparison 

feven a cursory .examination of the history and the economic, political and social 
context of the U.S. and Australia suggests a strong degree of commonality between th.e 
two countries. (U.S. - Australia Project Proposal, 19^0) They^share a common language, 
and similar traditions. Both are modern states descended from European colonial 
establishments. The governmental systems also have much in common. Both are 
federations with <?onstltutions which make numerous identical stipulations; American 
influence on Austra^an constitutional evolution and formation has been and remains 
profound. . ^ 



The two countries share many characteristics. Both are essentially urban societies 
whose political and economic lives are 'controlled by densely populated cities and their 
suburbs. Recent population shifts also parallel each other. In the past, two decades, both 
the U.S. and Au^trali^have seen a growth in population in States wljich traditionally 
lagged in their econ<^|rc development. Economic gr^th in these regions, primarily in 
eno^gy-related activities, has generated part of this population change. 




Tlie evolution of Australian and American societies raises similar types of problems 
ar\6 issues. In both countries, there^were indigenous populations long before^the period of 
European colonization. Both countries are also an amalgam of immigrants from many 
cultures transplanted from Europe. After «nany years of a "melting-pot" philosophy with 
respect to immigrants, the two countries iave rece^itly come to questi^nHhe validity of 
such polipies and to explore the value of prk^rving sub-culturel v^imin the total social 
fabric. 

In educatiln, the U.S. dnd Australia have developed systems_^hich extend from pre- 
school through higher educatiofi (although education^in Australi|L^ is compulsoijy only 
thlK)ugh grade 10, ajuL^ smallej^proportion of Australian students go on to post-secondary 
education). In elementary and secondary educaticiH" public schooling const itutejsJthe^ major 
sector, but private institutions historically have Veen, important and have expanded in 
recent years. The coexistence of public and private education, and the forms of support,, 
controls and interrelationship between the sectors remain important issues for public 
policy. ^ ' ^ * . - • , 

Differences between the U.S. and Australia, however, are numerous. Population size 



and the number of political subdivisions are illustrative of these differences. Australia is 

a country with only 14 million people, concentrated in the capital cities'of six States and 

two ^territories in an area the size of the continental U.S.; the U.S. has nearly sixteen 

* ^ 

times that population in 50 States and the District of Golumbta. Greater population size 
ahd diversity, ar^ a more complex governmental structure in the U.S. have several 



implications for F.ederal policy* They . foster a variety of special interests an(j create a 
demand for categorical programs aimfed at limited purposes* Jhe variety 6f interests 
makes th& development and implementation of Federal education policy Ciuch more 
complex than in Australia, since policy must accommodate wider variation iR>feonditions 
among States and local jurisdictions* 

Another difference between the two countries is in the role of States vis-a-vis local 
governrbents. th« U.S*, there are abou^39,G00 units of local general government and 
40,000 ^pecial purpose units, including 16,000 sqhool districts which carry out the bulk of 
^ domestic governmental functions. Local governments are creations of States and subject 
to State authority, but in practice are grafted wide fiscal and 'policymaking authority. In 
Australia, I in contrast, State governments bear major responsibility for §jprvices. 
Education, health, police, and transportation are financed and operated^ at the State 
level. Local governmental units are largely administrative creatures of , the States with 

d * 

few financial resources oi^ responsibilities. Intergovernmental policy in Australia concerns 
Federal-State relations, rather than Federal-State-local relations, as in the U.S. 
^ . Australians gbverYimental structure-and the lack of tradition of local control— 
influences Commonwealth policy in several ways. First, it eliminates many of ^the equity 
issues which are common in the U.S.; for example, local fiscal capacity is not ,a 
determinant of school resources. Instead, school support is provided" by States directly or 
through equalizing formulas. Commonwealth policy need be less concerned with 

comparability of resources because'State resource bases jire quite comparable. There is 
al^o greater certainty that Commonwealth resources will be used for oositive 
discrimination, i.e., supplementation, rather than to makfe up for deficiencies in the St^e 
or local resource base. Finally, Commonwealth education policy does not have to be as 
sensitive to unique financial problems of particular types of jiirisdictions,* e.g., cities wfth 
municipal overburden. Since l<5cal governmental uni4 do not finance major public 
functions from local tax bases, Comrn^nwealtj^ policy can focus more on educational than 
on jurisdictional or public finance considerations. 
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The general character of fiscal relations .between the Federal and State 
Governments represents the third major difference between the U.S. and Australia. Since 
1942, when^the Australian States tranferred the responsibility for income taxation to the 
national government as a consequence .of the w^rt^me emergency,! States have been 
limited to taxation sources which are non-growth in nature* Today, ^ly about 40 percent 
of State* revenues are derived frorfi their own taxation* The balance is obtained from 
Commonwealth general financial assistance grants, special "equalization" grants, and 
specific purpose grants in areas- such as education and health. The argument has 
frequently been made that this transfer of income tax authority has^ltered the balance of 
power and that, the Commonwealth Government now dominates in the Australian 
Federation. American States {anh 16calities) have become increasingly reliant on Federal 
transfer payments in recent years, but they still raise the bulk of their revenues from their 
own revenue sources and consequently exercise greater autonomy than their Australian 
counterparts, despite the wildening scope of the national government in most areas of 
domestic policy. * ^ « 

^ Differences in the American and* Australian political systems affect nation^il 

r 

education policy. In the U.S., the executive and the legislative branches of government 

are separately elected and represent diverse constituencies. The two branches do not 

"stand" for election based on a unified philosophy. As a result, a Presidential decision to 

develop a more coherent approach to policy and to focus on a limited number of objectives 

may be thwarted by a Congress which may create additional programs in response to 

. pressures from special interest groups. In contrast, in Australia the Government is formed 

by the party which obtains a majority of seats in Parliamentary elections. The legislative. 

process cannot create new special interest programs, separate* and apart from support of 

the Government. The tendency towards program proliferation found in the Aiperican 

♦ » 

jf system ,<rf separatio^ of powers is less pronounced in the Australian parliantentary 
system. 



At least as striking as the differences in the political systems of the U.S. and 
At/stralia is the role of the courts in shaping educational policy. Beginning with th^Browo 
decisiai by , the U.S. Supreme Court in 1954, the judiciary has been a central actor in 
shaping both the role of national and State governments in education in the U.S. Based-s^ 
originally on the U.S. Constitution, and subsequently on legislationT^ederal activity in 
education has, in part, been intended to guarantee the civil rights of racial and ethnic 
minorities, women, the handicapped, and other special groups. Some Federal programs are 
designed to provide technical assistance and limited financial support for activities which 
promote civQ rights. Bu.t even in the absence of Federal funding, these rights have to be 
guaranteed by State and local education agencies. In Australia, in contrast, there is no bill 
rights in the Commonwealth Const itutioRf court intervention in educational policy has thus 
&een rW^ely limited. The consequence in Australia has been that national government 
activity has not taken on a "compliance" orientation. The absence of an "adversary" 
relationship between the Commonwealth and the States, has enabled the CSmmonwealth 
Schools Commission to orient its activities toward prograr^f^development and to promote 

decision-making authority at the State "and school levels. 

^ ' ' • // 

In sum, whQe the U.S. and Australia share some common history, tradition, and 

educational issues^ their political structures^ and ed^caj:ional institutions* differ 

significantly. These difWehcies ^ in the structure of nati<^al political institutions, 

Federal-State fiscal relations, and, local government represent a unique context for 

national education policy that is not readily subject to "change in either country. For this 

r^son, the structure and operation of education programs in Australia could no* be 

transplanted into the American sett|ng,^ or vice versa. The Australian experience may 

nevertheless provider basis for considering some new direction for American educational 

policy^ Specif ic'pifoposals would, pf course, have to be adapted to the uriique aspects of 

the American situation. ^ 
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Commonwea lth Educatio n Policy^ 

As in the U.S., specific authority over education was not vested in the 
Commonwealth qovemment at the time of federation in 1901.^ Since World War H, 
however, the Commonwealth has become increasingly active in the area, initially(lr^ the 
post-secondary field, but gradually extending to the primary and secondary levels through, 
its authority to make grants to the States and its responsibility for schools in the 
Territories. By 1970, the Commonwealth was providing specific purpose capital grants to 
States for secondary school libraries arid science facilities, recurrent grants for Aboriginal 
and migrant education, and modest general and categorical support to non-government 
schools and school systems. 

The origins of the current Commdnwealth role in education can be, traced back to 
the work of the Inter^Tn* Committee for the Australian Schools Commission appointed by 
the Whitlam (Labour Party) Government in December, 1972. Its purpose was to "examiiie 
the position of government and non-government elementary and secondary schools 
(throughoi/t Australia and to) make recommendations...(on) the immediate financial needs 
of those schools, the priorities withiy those jieeds and the measures appropriate^ assjst in 
meeting (them)." (Interim Committee, 1973) After an* extensive review of the condition of 
Australian primary and secondary education, the Interim Committee issued a report, 
commonly referred to as the Karmel Report, w^ich set the direction for Commonwealth 
education policy for the balance of the deqaile. ^ 

\ V * 

The approach redt^mended in the report reflected the philosophy that the role of 

the Commonwealth Govdrmnent in elementary and secondary education Should be 

supplementary^ to that "of theS^tates, that the Commonwealth should not be directly 

involved in the operation of school$. and that there should be maximum flexibility in the 

use of national' resources at the Strfe qpd school building level.. Several statements in the 

^* Karmel' Report illustrate this philosophy. 

. ♦ * ^ 

The constitutional respohsibilit'yvfor the ^ovision of public 
education rests primarily with th\st"ates, as at present does 

ERLC ' ' \ ' ii 
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the major financial commitment. The Committee believes 
that the (Commonwealth GovemmehVs) influence shoul<i\be ' 
. of a general kind and that it should not intervene in or^ ^- 

^ interfere with the management of schools or schopl system^. * • 

The Committee is firmly opposed totjthe Australian 
Government's Jbecoming involved in the day-to-^Jay rlinning oT ' 
, schools and hence to any polrcy or structure which would., 

subject individual .schools or school systems to rerpbte 
control. Indeed, all efforts'" have been directed towards 
*i facilitating greater autonomy atid flexibility for schools, both ' 
government and non-govern'ment. Within the limitations 
demanded bg^ public accountability, th^.Conimittee has taken 
•the view that discretion in spending should be left, to the^ 
people ,actively7a^ociatecJ with^pfanning and operating the^ 
schools. (Interim Committee, 1973) ' . 

J ' • ^ • . ' ' ^ 

Given the rdnge of problems facing Australian elementary and secondary education, 

the Interim ^Committee recommended a strategy which included both general purpose and 

specific purpose grants. Programs of grant support that were recommended included the 

follow ing:\ ' ji 

Block Grants 

1. General Recurrent Resourjces " ' \. 

/ * ^ 2. General Buildings ^ - ' . ® * ' . i 

Specific Purpose iSrants \ * ' . 

^ 3. Primary >ind Secondary Libraries 

* 4. Disadvantaged Schools ^ 

5. , Special 'Education 
* 6, Teacttfer Development* , - ^ 

7.^. Innovation J , • - ' 



The ^%tj^ale for the approach , was that it would '!ekpJoit both^ the flexibility 
associated with block grants and the priority emphasis of earnJjfrked grants^ withia-tfie 
accountability requirements of a program budget." (Interim Committee, 1973Vfhe major 

' share of the resources allocated under the block grants {General Recurpefit Resouroes and 
General Buildings) would go "towards a general underpinning^oKrecurr^ent resources in 
schools and toward the repk^ment and upgrading of schopHBuildings.!* Schools and school 
systems^wbuld be fre^ to •;piend the funds in acpc^ance with their ov/n preferences. 
Additional funding through specific purposegfants would "be targeted to areas recognised 

^ as national priorities. The Disadvantaged Schools Program would finance additional 



educational services in sOhools with high concentrations of socioeconomically 
disadvantaged children; the Special Education Program would provide them in special 
facilities for the handicapped. The Libraries, Teacher Development, and Innovations 
Programs would contribute to the improvement of the general quality of education in both 
the government apd non-government School sectors. 

. ifhe commitment to devolution of decision-making and the non-directive nature of 
the proposed grants arrangements were reflected in the Karmel Report^s discussion of both 
the recurrent as. well^as the specific purpose grants. Concerning the use of re rent 
general grants, the Report states: ^ * ' \ • 

^ It is emphasized that the additional resources to be purchased with 
ftioney grants are meant to underpin the general operation of schools' 
and not -to overcome special difficulties of particular schools. . * ^ 

t ' . 

The Committee has not laid down specifications for desirable 
numbers of teachers, amounts of equipment, and so on. It believes * ; 
strongly that thie allocation of additional resources is a matter for 
the schools' and school systems concerned, on the grounds of there 
being positive advantage in light ' of local conditions. (Interim 
Committee, 1973) ' ' ' • , 

Similarly, with the special purpose grants, the Committee recognized that certain 

areas requirg^ special emphasis. . The prpgrams they proposed, however, while directed 

toward certain objectives, contained considerable, and in some cases absolute, freedom for 

school authorities to exercise individual ' choice. (Interim "Committee, 1973) 

Opera tiohally, this, philosopby haa significant implications for a program, such as the 

DisadyanXage^ Schools Program. It nveant that programs 'for the disadvantaged could 

serve several objeiJtives in. addition to cognitive development. -It also meant .that 

^ supplementary resources provided un^er the Program could be used in diverse ways: to 

hire specialized ^personnel not ordinarily involved in the* education process, e.g., social 

workers and language irtterpreters; to develop art, craft, music and recreational facilities 

which would broaden school and out-of-school experiences; and to develop projects which 



ERIC 



^ wiai^d transform the relationship between the school and its community. 
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In addition to the multiple program structure, the Inter imVpmmittee^^^posed the 
establishment of an independent Schools .Cpip mission to capry out several functions, one of 
which would be the administration of Commonwealth general and special purpose graijts. 

♦ The Karmel Report, in defining the role of the Commission, again placed great value on 
grass roots development, rather thai? on fiats imposed from remote sources. In the opinion 
of the Cbmmittee, the concern of the Commission should be more with -providing 
ii^centives to schools to move in one direction or another than with delineating a particular 
model of development.* (Interim Committee, 1973) Both the^rogram strycture and the 
role of the Scho^s Commission reflected a strong commitment to devolution of authority 

- ^ and responsiveness. of programs to locally-defined needs'. 
^ Structure and Characteristics of Commonwealth Programs in Australia 

The current stru'Hure and operation of Commonwealth elementary and secondary 
education programs in Australia continue to reflect the general principles set out in the 
Karmel Report. Several characteristics of the programs'^— and of program* 
implementation — seem particul/arly important , in light of the criticism of Federal 
programs and, more generally, of the role of the Federal Government in education in the 
U.S. 

One important feature of Schools Commissioh pro-ams is the CONCENTRATION 

ON A LIMITED NUMBER OF OBJECTIVES. In contrast with the U.S., where the number 

of programs has proliferated significantly in reqe^ number of programs in 

Australia has remained small and quite stable. Only two programs have come under the 

jurisdiction of the Commission since its inception in 1973. Migrant Education, whose 

. primary concern is mth teaching English as a..§econd language to immigrant children, is, 

not a new program, but one which was formerly administered by the Department of 

Immigration. MuliticQltural Education, developed in response to the Galbally Commission 

recomnvendation that multiculturalism be promoted in Australia, is now in its second y^ar 

of funding. It presently is a very small program, ,with^a budget of $A 1.2 million, 
O ' ' . ■ . 

ER^C representing only 0.3% of Schools Commission grants to government schools. 
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The pelatiN^e stability of the Schools Commission program structure reflects several 
circum'stances. Trie chingeover in government in 1975 in which the Liberals returned to 
office is certainly important, §ince the Liberal-National Party has traditionally viewed 
the role of State Governments in education as* paramount. The Schools Commission, 
however, has also followed a strategy of incorporating new objectives into existing 
progl'ams, rather than creating new programs for very specific purposes. Program 
priOTities may ihcrease,or shift over time from one concern to another, but these changes 
are not accompanied by program proliferation. x 

A second major characteristic of Schools Commission programs is the BALANCE 

.BETW EEN GENERAL AID AND SPECIFIC PURPOSE GRANTS .* Since its inception, 
nearly 75 percent 'of Schools Comtnission allocations ta government and non-government 
schools for both recurrent operations and capital facilities have been in the form of untied 
(block) grants. (See Table 1 for Schools Commission program allocations to government 

-schools for 1980.) (Schools Commissioi, 1980) The large general aid component reflects 
the States* constitutional responsibility for education and the supplementary nature of th^ 
Commonwealth role. The States therefore have the flexibility to use the bulk of the 
resources provided them to best suit their own needs and priorities. In allocating funds, 

, however, the Com mission 'does expect that States will have regard for the Commonwealth 

priorities expressed in Commission Reports. For example, in the 1980 program guidelines 

for the General Recurrent Grants Program, the Commission identifiedlhe following areas 

requiring particular attention: - ' 

positive discrimination in the provision . of services for 
students where family circumstances reduce th^ir^ likelihood 
of school success; 

wide involvement of teachers, parents, students, and the 
locll community in decision-making. (Schools Commission, - 
^980) ^ • - . 




O *Commonwealth grants represented about 12 percent of total costs in government school 
h KJ |L in 1977-78. (schools Commission, 19.79) 
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SaCOLS CCMlISSI(*f FJINANCIAL ALLOCATIONS 
FCR GDVERNWENT SOEOLS, 1980 
(•June 1979 Prices) 



RHXIRRENr oifwrs 

c 

GAPltAL GRANTS 

a. Disadvantaged Schools 

b. Special Education 

c. Library Resources 

d. General 

DISAEVANTAGED 'sCHX)LS 

a. Dis*advantaged Country 
Areas 



FINANCIAL ALLOCATICN 
A$206, 714^00 . 

92', 722, 000 
( 6,708,50Cf) 
, ( ■^508,500) 
( 9-, 179, 500) 
- (69,325,500) 
. 19,085,000 



SERVICES & STAFF DEVELCffMENT 
SPECIAL EDUCATICN 

a. Residential Infstns. 
•SPECIAL PROJBCIB** 

a. School Level Innovations*^ 

b. Projects of National Significance* 

Choice & Deversity in 
Government Systenns 

d. School Level Evaluation* " 

MIGRANT ECXTATICN 

4 

MULTiajLTiEAL EDUCATION' 
TOTAL GE^ANTS . - ' 



5,15^,000 
11, '603, 000* 
12,449,500 
■ 1,409,000 
929,000 



22,721,000 
' 1,288,500* 
'$A37"4,079,000 



PERCENT OF 
TOTAL FINDS ' 

♦55.3% 

24.8 



5.1 

1.4 

3.l" 

3.3 

0.4 

0.2 



6.1 
0.3 

100.0% 



. *For programs in goverrment and non-government schools'. 
1*N6 program breakdown. 
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Within 'these -broad parameters, the States are virtually unrestricted in their use of funds. 

The paragraph above sllggests a third characteristic of Schools Commission specific 
Eftir^ose programs - qieii; tendency to be ' relatively UNREGULATED and NON- 
PRESCR I PTIVE^ IN .tHElR DESIGN, The only directives issued by the Commission to 
supplement general statutory authorizations are annual and triennial reports'which outline 
Commission priorities^-and annual progr^ guidelines which describe program* purposes, 
funds allocations tb States and non-government schools, and permissible uses of funds. 
The guidelines average som6 20-25 pages in length and do not carry with them (he force of 
law. ^ < \ 

V The guidelines do limit State decision-making in some areas. For. example, under the 

.Disadvantaged Schools Program, the Commonwealth Minister sets a maximum limit on the 

, < ' A \ 

number of students who can be served in each State in order to ensure concentration of 

funds in "declared* schools. WhQe States are responsible for establishing lists of eligible 

^ schools,^ using criteria which may differ from those used in setting allocations to States, 

they pannot exceed the maximum enrollment level determined by ^the Minister. Also, 

schools wljich were declared disadvantaged by States in tli^'past must remain so in 

subg^uent years; State changes in the list must be negotiated with the Commission. 

Program guidelines also contain implicit limits on State expenditure of funds. The 

1980 notes on the Capital Grants Program provide a "Motional" allocation for Commission 

priorities in three areas: disadvantaged schools; facilities for special education; .and 

library resources. Within these" categories, permissible and priority projects are also 

identified, e.g., modification of facilities to permit handicapped children to attend regular 

schools. The "notional" allocations among arid within*priority areas, however, do not 

represent legislative requirements. As with provisions set out in other program areas, 

they represent Commission recommendations, which do carry signfficant weight, but which 

are subject to modification by the States, based on their assessment of State priorities and 

needs within the area. ^ 
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Anotjier set of characteristics of the Australian apprpacKto problems in elementary 

and secondary education specifically concern the targeted pupil .programs^ These, include 

the Disadvantaged Schools Program, the Migrant and Multicultural Education Progranrs 

and the Special Education Program. In general, the targeted programs tend to be small in 

• ♦• 

scale and concentrated jn a limited number of schools. The ^Disadvantaged Schools- 
Jp^ggfem, -f<M*^^ x^mpley constitutes only about 5 percent of StJhools Commission grants ta 
government schools and serves, only about 12 percent of schools and students. The,three' 
programs, in total, represent only about 15 percent of Schools Commission grants. 

Programs are also school-based, rather than pupil-based. Funds for special education 
are used primarily to supplement and improve State services in special schools, centers 
and hospitals, for special classes in regular schools, and, where possible, to integrate 
(mainstream) handicapped children into regular classes. Disadvantaged Schools Program 
funds can be used for school-wide projects in declared schools. 

"^Guidelines for the' programs tend to be relatively expansive about the types of 
activities for wljjich program funds can be used. Under the Disadvantaged Schools 
Program, for example, funds can be used to provide instructional services for non-English 
speaking or handicapped children in declared schools and can focus on varied objectives, 
ranging from basic skills, curriculum ^development to community-based experiences. 

Further, the programs emphasize local inititative and avo^d the search for "models" 
which can be replicated in other settings. As Blackburn observes (1980), given the state bf 
knowledge about lining, "uniform recipes for improving schooling, or even improving 
precisely defined outcomes, are inappropriate." 

These aspects of Australian specific purpose programs have important implications 
for prograijri administration and implementat^n. Because there are cj^y a few programs, 
eacK of which is concentrated in a limited number of schools, few schools qualify for more 
than one program. This reduces the possibility of excessive administrative burden and 
program overlap. Evej/in schools whigh may be eligible for more than one program, e.g., 

ERIC , . • ia 
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the Disadvantaged Schools Program and the Migrant Program, the school-based approach 
eliminates the problems of gaps and duplications in educational services. Services can be 
provided in an integrated, rather than a fragmented mode, since funds from different 
programs can be used to purchase different but complementary resources. 

Services purchased with Schools Commission grants can also be coordinated ^ith 
State activit^ies^n common priority ^reas. The State systems in Australia are highly 
cer^ralized; staff and other resource allocations to schools are^ade by State Education 
Departments, not by local school districts. In priority areas such as the disadvantaged. 
States will generally provide schools with additional staff resources or with increased 
discretionary funds. Schools can then use Commonwealth funds to purchase other 
resources, using State kUocatiqns as a basis for assessing their resource requirements. ' 
They can int^rate State and Federal resources at the school level to develop an 
appropriate mix of services. Thus, many of the intergovernmental tensions over 
coordination of State a(id Federal objectives and over resource allocation are mitigated 
under the Australian grants structure*. 

. Accpuntability under Australian programs differs markedly from. American 
_^equi^ements. Since funds can be used for various purposes within broad guidelines, and do ^ 
not have to be linked to specific outcomes such as improv^ement on cognitive achievement 
tests, the Australian approach produces an emphasis on FISCAL, rather than program mastic** 

ACCOUNTABILITY . In the area of general recurrent grants, for example. States miist 

* \ 

provide annual verifications that the funds received during "f&e year have been spent. Fo'f 

' . - \ 

specific ^rpose grants, thfey must identify and describe the specific projects "which wer^\ 

\ . ^ ' 

\ the objects of expenditure in individual schools. They need not develop elaborate ; 



mechanisms for tracking funds down to the child level and ensuring that particular 
children receive.educational services. ^ ^ 

To summarize. Commonwealth elementary and secondary education grants programs 
are marked by the foJQpwing characteristics: * 

o , . * / IB 
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1. Two general purpose grants mixed with a few specific purpose grants, all of 

» * 

' ^Ivffiefi have limited objectives. — ^ 7 . 

^ 2. Changing national educational priorities incorporated into existing programs, 
rather than developed as sepai'ate new programs. 

3. Specific purpose grants marked- by limited regulation, 'little prescription, and . ^ 
. substantial flexibility to develop programs within broad, general guidelines. 

4. Fiscal, rather than programmatic accountability. ' 
Issues of Implementation 

In a federal system in which national and subnational governmental policies are 
carried W at the local level, issueg of program implementation require consideration 
from the perspective of all governmental levels. This discussion of implementation of 
Schools Commission programs in Australia, however, focuses primarily cai Commonwealth 

and State concerns and less on the local perspective for the following reason. Unlike the 

* ■» ^ 

U.S. where LEAs have historically played an important* role in educational policy, ^there 

are no independent LEAs in Australia with responsibility for financial and policy 

decisions. Schools serve as administrative units for carrying out State policy. The State- ^ 

local and Federal-local interactions are therefore of less consequence than in the U.S. 

T he Federal Perspective - Commonwealth programs are intended to achieve two 

major objectives: (1) to prbvide general financial support for recurrent operations and. 

capital projects; and (2) to provide extra resources for a limil^d number of major national 

privities. Within these broad objectives, there are several expectations about the 

^ utilization of financial resources and the content of State or school activities. These 
* • 

include the following: . ' . , . * 

1. States will use grant funds to supplement their own funds, not to substitute 
them for State allocations. With additional fofias'from the Commonwealth, 
States will maintain the financial support for education from their own 
resources; maintenance of effort is defined as education's share of the State 

erJc. ■ .\ ■ ' . -^Q 
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^ 2. In distributing general recurrent gi«^s.fEom the Commonwealth, States will not 

take specific purpose aUocations into.ac.ftouht, ChiWfen^in schools eligible for • 

funds under specific purpose pr9grams will benefit from general recurrent funds, 

in addition to specific purpose funding. The latter wilL not substitute for 
' , ' . ■ ' t^" . * ^ 

recurrent resource -allocations, but will provide supplementary ^educational 

*^ » • 

, . services. - 

3/ Specific purpose grants will be used (a) within,,the pl^ogr^m area, (b) in eligible 
. sdiools, and .(c) for projects which reflect Schools Commission priorities*. Within . 
the broad prograoi guidelines, resources will be used for the intended ^rposes, 
rather than diverted towards other objectives. 
4. As a long ruij expectation, it is hoped that successful programs could be^ 
identified^ and disseminated more widely so that broader goals^uch as equal 
educational opportunity might be better achieved. ^ ' . ; 
From the Schotrts Commission perspective, the regulatory structure (or lack of it) 
does not provide firm assurance that the general purposes of Commission programs will be ^ 
^-»4chieved. In the area of funds allocation^ the require njpnts imposed upon*States are'quite 



limited. In view of the State budgetary process ^ich may 'reflect anticipated 
Commonwealth grants, it is reasonably certain that some substitution of Commonwealth 
for State funds will occur and that State allocations across program areas will be 
influenced by Commonwealth grants. Similarly, under program guideline's* which are broad 
enough to accommodate multiply, objectives using diverse methods, there are. no 
guarantees that a Commonwealth view, in this case the Schools Commission^ vie^, of 
prioi'ity objectives will implemented. There is only an indirect effect based on the 
Commission's informal influence— which is not inconsequential— on State and 'school 
officials. * While this lack of control is consistent with the^ phiFosophy of the Commission's 
role in the Australian federal system, it limits its ability to shap^ program implementation 
— and States' allocations of their own resources. In the .long run. It may also limit* the 
Q ©ommission's ability to evaluate tlje programs' effects. ^ • • 



The Sta te Perspective - Despi^ the relative absence^of Commonwealth regulation of 

resource distributions and program content, the States view an^ .Commonwealth specific 

E*irpose initiatives ui education as an infringement of their constitutional authority and as 

a limitation on their decision-making prerogatives. Several specific at4as bf tension which 

have been- identified^ in recent reports ai Australian education (CERI, 1^79) have been 

confirmed in interviews with State education officials. | . 

The major area of State concern centers, on Cbmnionwealth' influence on State 

budgets produced bjr specific purpose grants. For example, the^ Schools Commission wiU 

limit the number of children in each State who can be served in 'the program (as it has 

under the iTisadvantaged'Schools Program), in order to ensure that funds are concentrated 

on .schools with the greatest needs. The program^s existence, however, creates a deniand 

for additional Resources in schools with similar characteristics \yhich cannot be served. 

States have to respond to the political pressure by funding <^ther programs in tJieSe schools 

from theij;^own resources. From the State perspective, -iihis may entail a ^hift in State 

allocations from other priority areas. ■ , * ' * , 

• % ^ second problem identified by State officials results from the failure of the 

Commonwealth to guarantee future funding for particular prpgraJns o>4)rojects. When the 

Commonwealth pulls out of a program area,. States will be fe£t ^ith funding obligations in^ 
^ * * . r<v • . • - 

. a non-priority area. Or, in .recognition of the lack of funding , guarantees. States may be 

unwilling -to commit their own resources to a pfoject which may not be a Commonwealth 

priority in the future. Projects may therefore be undertaken without sjLiff^cient resources 

to carry out effectively either'State or^Commonwealth priorities! 1 

States often perceive that there is a mismatch between Commonwealth funding 

priorities and their unique problem areas. For example, in recent years there has been a 

decline in Schools Commission general capital grants, prompted in part by the decline in 

enrollments in the government school sector. Within States,*'however, enrollment decline 

has not been uniform* Some areas with enrollment increases may still require new 
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facilities, while older areas with stable, school 'populations may require renovations and 
other capi^ improvements* States may have to shift resources out of recurrent funding 
in order to adequately address their capital needs. 

A tl|ird set of issues raised by States pertains to particular programs such as the 
Innovations Program and the Disadvantaged Schools Program. States believe that they 
represent the governmental level at which ^decisions about school eligibility and project 
approval should be made. In the early years of the Innovations Progranrr^tates were 
excluded from the process of project formulation and approval. The program was a direct 
Schools Commission-school program without arty .direct State participation. States thns 

o 

viewed th6 program as a direct threat to their autonorpy. In the Disadvantaged Schools' * 
Program, schools were origin^jllyV" declared'Mijt.^he.'St;hools Commission, using^be^ 
Commission's criteria for eligibility, rather than by tlje States. As the programs evolved, 
however, many of these types of issues have been resolved. States have been included in 
the project approval process in the Innovations Pro-am, while in the Disa<^^itaged 
Schools Program, authority to designate target schools has been shifted to th^^State 
level. School Commission criteria continue to be used to determine Sfate allocations, but 
States can de<^elop their own critieria for allocating funds to schools. 
^ A review of the issue areas identified. by 'State officials suggests that they are 

primarily fiscal rather than administrative in nature. The States question the necessity of 
specific purpose grants which limit thigir discretion in the use of resources, crfete 
additional funding burdens on them, and shift resources to' non-priority areas. Problems 
with program implementation do nof^appeaT to be very significant since States receive 
significant general ^id and are permitted a f Air degree of latitude in using resources fpom 
specific purpose grants within general program guidelines. The States do raise the issue of 
qjiminiStrative burden and paperwork requirQ,raents, but these appear to be minor, given 
the smai!r number of programs and limjied Commonwealth involvement in elemantary^d 
secondary education outside the program structure. In sum, intergovernmental tensions 
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^ over educational issues are clearly not absent in Australia, but those that do exist appear 
to tfe _a natural outcome of its federal political structure and relatively minor in 
comparison with recent American experience. 
^ The Local Perspective - State school systems in Australia are higRly centralized. 

Stater education departments allocate professional staff and school resources to local 
schools\}irough formulas based \ainly on school size. While above-quota allocations for 
^ unique local' circumstances are not uncommon/ local school authorities can exercise 
# \relatively little choice over the level and mix of resources.' Most Schools Commission 
^ programs are therefore quite popular with ^local school administrators since 

Commonwealth grants accord them a level of flexibility which is generally not found with 
State-provided resources. Projects and programs developed in response to locally-defined 
needs and resources can be used in varied ways to achieve diverse purposes. Issues do 
arise between the Schools Commission,* States, and the schools over program quality, the 
e^jtent of parental and community participation in project^planning and development, and, 
to a lesser extent, over papesjwork burdens. But issues of progrann^ coordination, and 
overlaps and gaps in educational services are larg;ely abserft, since schools rarely have to 
administer jnore than one or two programs. On balance. Schools Commission programs 
' appear to be viewed much more as assets than as liabilities at the local school level. 

4 ' r 

I mplications of the Australian Experienc e for the' U.S. 

The Federal presence in elementwy^ and secondary education in the U.S. has in 
recent years been marked by program proliferation, multiple— and often conflicting- 
requirements aimed at different policy objectives, increased complexity of administration, 

• and fragmentation in, the delivery of educatfonal services. The high degree of regulation 
has, however, provided relfitive assurance that Federal purposes are carried out and that 
target g-roups of -Federal programs do not go unserved. In contrast, the Australian 

' €4pprbach,(^ which is designed to accomplish many of the same go^s as its American 
counterpart, is considerably less, complex, faces fewer problems in implementation and 

mc . 24 . 
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adnainistration, and crea*tes less tension between governmental levels. By rkniting 
program regulation, however, the Australians have traded oif their ability to kno^^w 
money \s spent, to assess program e^fectivej^ss, and to ensure that Commonweau 
cojicerns arje pursued. In short, a comparison pf the American and Australian experience 
with national programs simply serves' to underscore the tradeoff between program 
accountability and flexibility in resource utilization. 

There are, nonetheless, several lessons for future American policy which might be 
drawn from the Australian experience.. The first is to focus on a limited number of major 
priorities rather than on multiple minor concerns. At present, the Commonwealth 
Government concentrates its funding on a handful of^ progra^ns while the Federal 
Government in the U.S. funds 'over 60 small, separate categorical programs. This 

V 

fragmentation, coupled with overlap and^duplication of activity, suggests the need for a 
thorough review of existing Federal programs to determine whi^h remain important 
national priorities and which no longer require special attention at the national level. 
Once sueh an assessment is made, non-priority programs could be eliminated and 
reYnaining programs consolidated into a liijnited number of categorical areas ba^d on 
similarity of ^purpose, e.g., assistance to target groups, school improvefm^nt, staff 
development, etc. These programs would have a sin^e administrative structure with the 
same application procedures and sets of requirements. Each of the categories could still 
be broad enougH*, however, to accommodate many existing program objectives and new 
priority concerns that might arise subsequent to consolidation. Thejptrat^l^ would be to 
modify or expand permissible activities within the ^^gram structure, rather than to 
create new grants for specific purposes as n^w concerns Arise. * 

An alternative consolidation strategy would not draw directly on the Australian 

X 

expei*ience, but might be viewed as appropriate in the American setting. Under a program 
consolidation, a single discretionary general aid program could be established whose 
purpose would be to act as a stimulus to States to pursue a policy of resource equalization 
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among school 'districts, "or to address the unique problems of urban ,and/or rural areas. 
Using an analogous model to that currently used yi the Impact Aid program, equalization - 
^Standards could be esta^ished to qualify States for discretionary aid. Future aid could be 
made contingent on movement towards or away* from these equity standards or otf^er ' 
qualim'% criteria. ' « - « 

The Australian experience suggests, secondly, that the U.S. Federal Government may, 
impose too many requirements to accomplish national'^urposes and that administrative 
burdens may get in the way of progr^ objectives. In line with a reassessjnent of p/ogram 
.priorities, ^ revilw of program requii^ements should be undertaken to determine those 
essential to carrying^ out Federal purposes and those which c^m be el^inated without } 
jeopardizing Federal priorities. To the extent possible, this review should' encompass 

- related programs so that inconsistencies in regulations among programs could be • 
^eliminated and dfita reporting and administrative burdens could be minimized. 

To the extent that cert'lEiin national objectives renrt^ paramount, there is persistent ' 
-xjontroverey over which governmental level should be responsible for. ensuring that ' ^ 
objectives are carried out. The, Australian, experience stiggests the possibility of greater, 
devolution of authority for policy and program implementation to the State level, since 
States have the constitutional authority for 'education in the U.S. The States, however, 
^ have an uneven record at best in responding to nationaTeoncerns" for civil rights, and ' 

education of Jtfie disfidvantaged, the handicapped, and limited- or non-Ehglish speaking 
pupils. Devolution of authority might therefore be made contingent on the achievement of 
certain performance standards in these several areas of concern. Performance standards 
might also serve as incentives to States jfco undertake new activities and provide the basis ^ " 

- for devolution of authority in the future. * 
The Australian exp^ience suggests further consideration of the appropriate unit of 

^ analysis — school vs pupil — for Federal e'ducational policy. Blackburn; in her review of * 
<4r^ Title I and tlje Australian Disadvantaged Schools Program, makes a strong caseiFor a 
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school-based policy, arguing that it eliminates "invidious distinctions among students and 
parents," and "encourages the development of linkages between, the school arvJ the local 
community.", (Blackburn, 1980) Federal. education policy might foUpw the Australian ' 
example and pursue a school-basQd approach on a demonstration basis in selected schools 
which have many students who jare eligible for several Federal programs* The results of 

- the demonstration might provide information about the necessity of particular funds 
allocation and targeting requirements and the broader practicality of a school-based 

^ strategy. 

.Any of the alternative courses suggested here — consolidation of programs, 
devolution of authority to the State l^vel, modification of regulations and requirements, 
and the use of a school-based rather than a pupil-based approach to programs — may entail 
potential losses as well as gains for the public interest. For example, a loosening of 
Federal control of the use of resources, may^esult in less local adherence to plaithing and 
program implementation requirements,, and less assurance 4hat program objectives are > 
pursued. It could also produce a shift in emphasis away from Federal priorities such as 
equality of educational opportunity. Recent experience, however, does suggest that 
existing Federal program Strategies have their problems and limitations. A mor6 
decentalized system, operating without som*e of the present Federally-imposed 
requirements, 'might enhance State-local interest in promoting national ojectives and^ 
alleviate the more strident criticism of present jPederal programs. 
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